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TERE is a remnant of antiquity which throws some light on events 
now obscured by the obliterating hand of Time. The most acute 
antiquarian, aided by the profoundest research of the philosophic 
historian, has been able to elicit little that is certain or true re- 
specting the remote age to which this Fragment must be referred. 
The scene of the transactions it alludes to was probably an island 
called Angland, or England, lying at the mouth of what was then 
called the Baltic Sea. This island has been long since lost, and 
little knowledge remains of the character or customs of the barba- 
rians who inhabited it. The ignorance and superstition of those 
ages have left but little that can gratify the curiority, interest 
the philosophy, or conduce to the welfare of the modern world. 
A few scattered and unconnected events, lost in a fabulous 
origin, and terminating in uncertainty and contradiction, have been 
handed down to us by circumstances equally casual and fortuitous. 
Between cotemporary nations which possess extreme degrees of 
civilization, little certain knowledge of each other is established, 
and the hand of time quickly converts the gloom of obscurity into 
the impenetrable darkness of night. The first event which we can 
identify with the history of this island, is the fabulous invasion of 
Julius Cesar. This chief, known as the destroyer of nearly three 
millions of his fellow-creatures, was invested with the attributes of 
Deity, as we suppose from the epithets which were applied to him, 
and the great respect in which his memory was held. To this 
fabulous period of history succeed ages, which, though more prolific 
of events, are equally involved in perplexity, from the poverty of 
records, and the conflicting nature of traditions. The characteristic 
features of ancient government appear to have been displayed here, 
in all their strange colours of incongruity in theory, and contradic- 
tion in effect. The people were perpetually engaged in resisting the 
encroachments, curbing the cruelty, and repairing the evil effects of 
those governments, which themselves had constituted for their own 
good. Considerable discussion has lately prevailed concerning the 
nature of the “ Borough-mongers,” and the parts which they filled in 
government and society. So wild has conjecture wandered in search 
of truth, that we have seen philosophers not scrupling to deny them 
the properties of humanity, nor, to make them fabled monsters, 
partaxing, in the wild imaginations of the poets of the age, of the 
ferocious cowardice of the fabled crocodile, and the insatiate 
voracity of the modern vampire. This would be allowing too 
much, however, to the fancy, and too little to the judgment 
of the ancient poet; his Fragment also will decide against 
the theory of the principal of these philosophers in a dif- 
ferent way. He has supposed that the whole history was 
but a version of the old story of Perseus and Andromeda, 
that the Boroughmongers resided on the banks of the Marsus, 
where the chief goods of the island were sacrificed to appease them, 
and that, finally, they were destroyed there, by St Stephen the 
English Hercules. Another more probable story, and that which 
the poet corroborates, is, that they were defeated at a great battle 
at St Stephen by Russello or Rollo, a famous chief, both sides 
fighting with such bravery that but one man survived. Concerning 
the era of Ossian, it is now clearly ascertained that he was the 
last prince of the Runic or Brunswick race. We shall not consider 
it beneath the dignity of history to insert here a poem, which may 
in some degree gratify a rational curiosity, concerning events 
which oblivion has almost enveloped, and regions of which a dis- 
puted existence is almost all that remains to mankind. 


—— The night is dull and dark. Clouds rest on the hills. No 
star with green trembling beam ; no moon looks from the sky. I see 
a dim form on the plain! It is a ghost! it fades, it flies. Ah! the 
Boroughmonger yisits St Stephen’s Hall; sad is the soul of the 
King. Chiefs gleam by his side; chiefs of the frowning brow. 





Where is now their fame of old? Where their deeds of mighty 
name? The fields of their battles are silent. Our sons shall ask 
of the aged, where stood the walls of their fathers? The Borough- 
monger lifts his gloomy brow, and his voice is heard amidst the 
winds. ‘Come down thou dweller between the harps, raise a song 
to the fame of our race.’ ‘Oh! why, thou wanderer unseen, that 
filled the pockets of Lora; why are thy notes departed, thou 
bénder of the voices of the chiefs? We hear no distant roar of 
applause; no sound of gold from the bank. Yet, though the plains 
of our battles are dark and silent, and our fame is in the four grey 
stones, the voice of the Boroughmongers has been heard, and the 
sword was drawn in St Stephen.’ Proud over them rises the moon. 
They lie like wings on the blast; their eyes are like flames, and 
their voices like distant thunder. Do we fear your gloomy forms, 
spirits of Sarum ? Weak are your shields of clouds ; the blast rolls 
them together. Feeble as a meteor your swords. Fly, sons of 
night, call your winds and fly. ‘Who would force us from our 
places ?” saith a gloomy voice. ‘The people bent before us. We 
turned battles in the field of the brave. We looked on peace, and 
it vanished. Our nostrils poured forth the blast of death. Who 
saith to us, fly to your lands, receive your winds and fly?’ But 
our hills are peaceful, spirits of the past. We trouble not your 
repose. Free is the world of clouds. Ye can divide them into 
tenths. Ye can tax their fleecy whiteness. The sunbeams are equal ; 
gather them together ; burn and be frozen. Hope is not dead, gloomy 
spirits, for the sun shines everywhere; the winds do not carry 
chains; the clouds trespass through all domain ; the trade of nature 
is free. Hope is not dead, gloomy spirits. Come not then to 
disturb the land of your graves. Visit not the hall of your fathers. 
Fly, spirits of the past, receive your winds and fly. Clouds hide 
the face of the moon. Again floats the song of bards on the gale of 
night. ‘Our dwellings were not always the blue circling clouds, nor 
our steps in the blast of the desert. Dun and feeble are the chiefs 
who travelled in terror before. Still is our delight to mingle in the 
blast of the wintry land storm, and exult with the howling waves. 
Did not we once make earth a desert? And what are the green 
billows, but moving graves? We sit in our stormy halls, the 
chambers of thunder. We laugh with the raging winds. Our 
voices echo in battle from heaven, and we paint its red scenes on 
the sky. We ride on the foaming waves when they leave their bed 
of repose, and cover the valley with death. But once we thundered 
in echoing halls. What wind withered like the blast of our rage ? 
Then the earth drunk of blood, and tears of sorrow deluged the 
vales.’ Broad over them]Jrises the moon. The winds depart on 
their wings. The red stars lift their heads on high. The stream 
of the valley murmurs, but its murmur is sullen and sad. From 
the tree at the grave of the dead, the long-howling ow! is heard. 
The bat flaps his wings in the shade. The Boroughmonger fits in 
the hall of St Stephen; sad flies the ghost of the King. The tales 
of old pass along his soul by night. He stands in his place. His 
name is not known in St Stephen’s Hall. But a voice comes and 
awakes his soul; it is the voice of years that are gone; they roll 
before him with all their deeds. Their fire had resounded in 
the halls, but the voice of his people is heard no more. They 
are now forgot in their land. Their tombs are not found on 
the heath. Years came on with their storms, The green mounds 
are mouldered away. Scarce is the grave of Dunthalmo seen 
where he fell by the spear. Some grey warrior, half blind with 
age, sitting by night at the flaming oak of the hall, tells now 
their deeds to his sons, and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo. 
They have left no son; but the song shall prolong their name. 
* * * e be bd bd ° They sit in a mist 
together. Gone is their strength in war. Their voice remains 
like a blast that roars lonely on a sea-surrounded shore when the 
winds are laid. Their form is not now the terror of the valiant, 
It is like a watery cloud, when we see the stars behind it with their. 
weeping eyes. * * * The winds moan in the ancient hall. The 
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ghosts leer in the gloom. Each broods in his place in the hall of | life asa queen or a princess, I have ended it asa scullion or washer- 
his fathers. Why do ye wander, spirits? Why do ye leave your | woman, and vice versa. Upon one occasion, I was jumbled amidst a 
home of clouds? Yecan sow divisions here no more. Love is 
shed upon the earth like dew ; doth ae blight your — * | a choice in which to place myself. There was a princess and a 
Whence that grim omile, dies: qpirits? Swords were buried great landholder present, but the former was sullen and the latter 
in your graves. They rust in your clay. The earth favours all her . seis i Hethe di Fp : - 
children. The sons and daughters of distress have vanished. rutal and self-sufficient ; I was as little dispose hes associate with 
The wind that whistled through the moss of your graves drove the one, as the other was to take any sort of notice of me; and J 
them away. Whence that grim smile, dim spirits ? None frowns | soon discovered by the familiar address of a blacksmith and his 
on artless pleasure. None rolls in useless splendour, Hope 
grows, and buds, and brings forth fruit. None blasts it in 
early youth. Why that sceeching glance, dim spirits 2? The departed this Omnibus, and I presently founa myselt considerably ad- 
pemed ate % “ a" wed oe ; “ae -_—_ ee ved vanced in my fortunes. I was hand and glove with a portly dame, 
aod — | sear arta atin ny Heseed iF Shades who sympathised tenderly wath me in the great mortification which, 
is also there. He loves his brethren, and his brethren are all, and | like herself, I must necessarily endure, in travelling in a public con- 
his joy is the joy of his race. Whence that loud laugh, dim spirits ? | veyance. Sudden friends, however, are apt to be as fickle as fore 
The moon is in acloud in the west. ‘ Who speaks in our place’ | tune; and I was reduced to the necessity of seeking consolation for 
saith a hollow voice, ‘ raise the song, O bards, let the words of the 
stranger be strewn on the wind.— We have been in the gloom | cisms of a young hair-dresser, whose tongue seemed as sharp as 
of the battle, as « ene marten te eres when enrege his scissors. In short, Mr Tatler, in an Omnibus you meet with an 
invade the silent sunshine of heaven. We have buried swords in | ian ial é “ok ia dif y 
blood-stained breasts. Hed eyes have awaited our course. Sad | *™™using variety of characters in quic succession ¢ and if you are 
voices have published our triumph. Blood hath reeked on our | Ot one of those persons who are shocked at the idea of travelling 
altars. We have rolled hair in dust. We rushed to death and | in the same vehicle with individuals less elegant and important 
wounds, The groan of the people spread over the hills; it was like | than yourself, you would find it far preferable to a stage-coach; 
the thunder of night when the cloud bursts on Cona; and a thousand 
ghosts shriek at once in the hollow wind. We revelled at the ban- 
quet of death. Asa hundred winds on Morven; as thestreams of a 
hundred hills; as clouds fly successive over heaven ; or, as the dark | ¥ 
ocean assaults the shore of the desert ; so roaring, so vast, so terri- | Y°" with a tone and manner re Se 6 See of the 
ble the armies mixed on Lena’s echoing heath. We lifted the | vehicle, and an apology for the doubt, if ever you have been in one 
song of victory, and it was sung on a thousand hills. We earned | of ‘those Omnibuses ;’ and those persons who, being actually 
our fame with the glittering spear. We trod on truth to power. | found seated in one, cannot deny the fact, generally contrive to let 
We entered the mind of man, and ruled in the region of thought. | you know that they never rode in one before, but either that they 
He bent his knee to shadows. He was like a lovely tree, with all | have entered it from curiosity to see what it would be like, or have 
ite heenches eround, butt we came, as a blest from the desart, and been reduced to it by some disappointment of a more dignified con- 
laid its green head low. The spring returns with its showers; no! cdi Quen dhiine aad a tm * a z ood) a 
leaves from it arise. We curbed man’s tongue with a frown. He | eee spite re meee ” oe ee 
lisped a prayer to splendour, and called on glory, good. Faces outside passengers, the company is not sufficiently select; and 
were masked. Hope was dying. Hearts were hidden. Truth had | certainly [ must own that I have sometime sat by the side of a man 
flown. Peace was wounded. Who lifted the beam of war on the field | with his coat out at elbows, and once I remember being seated 
of the brave? But now our grey hairs glitter on the beam. The | opposite to a woman who did not say anything which could lead 
winds lifts our flaming locks. Hast thou heard the spirit of Loda, | the rest of the company to suppose either that she kept a carriage 
bars 2 Yr — wand pel ¥ oe apie: and scat. of her own, or that she even disdained that of which she had 
pe phaw Oe ~~ tg onthe we" ‘aio, en, pr | availed herself. The true cause of the contempt, as well as of the 
is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in heaven? Hast Dumber of the passengers, is, no doubt, the cheapness of the con- 
thou heard a dark spirit descend from the skirt of his blast? | veyance. It is very convenient to save a few shillings, certainly ; 
The troubled ocean feels his steps as he strides from wave to | but it would not do to let people know we found it so. The pro- 


wave. His path kindles behind him. Islands shake their heads on | prietors would do well to put up a placard at one end, announcing 


the heaving _— Ean” 2 Our robes are the clouds of the hill. | that those who prefer it, are permitted to pay double. It would 
Our eyes are like two decaying flames. Dark are the wounds in | 


our breasts.’ * * * Light shines on the eastern clouds. The | me ied et inctesitie coe “0 te! . fr ms em none 

. . . — . 4 5 . y= 
green hills lift their dewy heads. The blue streams rejoice in the | "0 ODS*" Sespise the “mnibus so vehemently. ss 1 have acknow 
vale. Ye love not the light, gloomy spirits, receive your winds | ledged aJffrequent use of them, Mr Tatler, I do not think it 
and fly. | prudent to subscribe my name. I will, therefore, as upon a former 


———————— ee | occasion, content myself with assuring you, that I am, 
ee | } 
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number of individuals of such various ranks, that I seemed to have 


wife, who were taking a ‘ sixpenny cast,’ that I belonged to a more 
humble sphere than I had intended to claim. The dingy couple 





the forfeited favour of this elegant piece of rotundity, in the witti- 


more especially in warm weather, because it is more roomy, and 
better ventilated. Yet it is remarkable that people generally seem 
| ashamed of riding in them. A passenger in a stage-coach will ask 

















Dear Mr Tatter,—Do you ever ride in an Omnibus? Shak. | 


speare has said that ‘ All the world’s a stage, and all the men and EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


women merely players.’ Without questioning that fact, I would| AN UNPALATABLE DRAUGHT FROM THE FOUNTAIN 
ask you,—May it not as justly be said, that—all the world’s an , — 
Omnibus, and all the men and women merely passengers? A jour- A person had a drawing which he considered to be a ‘ real Raphael, 


‘ gies J and worth a hundred guineas, at least.’ He accordingly took it to 
ney from the Bank to Paddington is like a journey through life. | a celebrated dealer, for his valuation or purchase; but it was re- 


Do not get into one of Shillibeer’s omnibuses, unless you are dis- to with a contemptuous ‘ pshaw.’ The possessor, however, was 
; : y no means disposed to be diffident of his own judgment; on the 
osed fora short life : merry one. <cepti - zt. BS oa epee 

P Tr life ands erry one. With this exception, you | contrary, he was confirmed in his opinion, for he attributed the 
enter an Omnibus with as little foreknowledge of the life before you, | dealer’s conduct to a sinister scheme of ‘ doing him out of the 
as an infant has, in the first hour of its birth. You may find your- jewel’ He resolved, he said, ‘to go to the fountain-head at once “4 
Gill heeunes inte cnienaiemsltiee tnt and accordingly he took it to Sir Thomas Lawrence, for his fiat. 
P gentility, in the early part of your career, | Sir Thomas, however, was engaged, and difficult of access, and after 


but you are continually making new acquaintances, and losing old repeated calls, the gentleman at last sealed up the precious object, 


ones, consequently go through many vicissitudes. I have lived and left it at Sir Thomas’s house, with a note explanatory of his 

i fthis kind, which micht farni wishes. The next day he came for an answer, full of confidence ; 

many lives of this kind, which might furnish a volume of respectable | and so impatient was he, that he untied the wrappers in the hall, 

dimensions, containing an autobiogrophy for every degree of rank when what was his astonishment and grief to behold, that the only 
; adage . fx 4 “ealiy 

from a queen toa scullion, But you know how fickle Fortune is, | @™°¥¢" 2s Sir Thomas’s endorsement of the drawing in these 


; words :—* I will be upon my solemn oath, that Raphael never saw 
Mr Tatler, and it has often happened that when I have commenced | this drawing.’ —Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. , 
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(From the Lives of the Scottish Worthies.) 
THE MARRIAGE OF ROBERT BRUCE, THE FATHER OF 
ROBERT THE FIRST OF SCOTLAND. 

It appears that a short time after his return from the crusade, 
Bruce was riding through the beautiful domains of Turnberry 
Castle, the property of the widowed Countess of Carrick, who, 
in consequence of the death of her husband, had become a ward 
of the crown. The noble Baron, however, if we may believe an 
ancient historian, cannot be accused of having visited Turnberry 
with any design of throwing himself in the way of the heiress of 
Carrick ; and, indeed, any such idea, in those days of jealous ward- 
ship, would have been highly dangerous. It happened, however, 
that the lady herself, whose ardent and impetuous temper was not 
much in love with the seclusion of a feudal castle, had come out to 
take the diversion of the chase, accompanied by her women, hunts- 
men, and falconers; and this gay cavalcade came suddenly upon 
Bruce, as he pursued his way through the forest alone and unarmed. 
The knight would have spurred his horse forward, and avoided the 
encounter, but he found himself surrounded by the attendants ; and 
the Countess herself, riding up, and with gentle violence, taking 
hold of his horse’s reins, reproached him in so sweet a tone for his 
want of gallantry in flying from a lady’s castle, that Bruce, enamoured 
of her beauty, forgot the risk which he run, and suffered himself to 
be led away in a kind of triumph to Turnberry. He here remained 
for fifteen days, and the adventure concluded, as might have been 
anticipated, by his privately espousing the youthful Countess, with- 
out having obtained the concurrence of the king, or of any of her 
relations. Alexander III, however, although at first indignant at 
this bold interference with the » og of the crown, was a benevolent 


prince, and on the payment of a large feudal fine, extended his 
forgiveness to Bruce. 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER.. 

-When driven from haunt to haunt by his enemies, uncertain, in 
the complicated difficulties with which he was surrounded, whether 
it would not be desirable at once, to renounce the daring and des- 
perate enterprise in which he was engaged, and become a Nig 
exile from Scotland, Bruce had retreated into a wretched hovel, 
where he threw himself down to snatch a short interval of 
repose. There, as he lay on a heap of straw, and bitterly pondered 
on a plan for engaging in the holy war, and for ever forsaking his 
country, his eye was involuntarily directed to a spider, which, 
engaged in the process of constructing its web, had suspended itself 
by its long and slender thread from the roof above his head, and 
endeavoured with a perseverance, which was unconquered by 
repeated defeats, to swing itself from one joist or rafter to another. 
Bruce watched its efforts,and unconsciously became interested in them. 
Six times it had essayed to reach the destined point; six times it 
had failed, and fallen back. He was led, not unnaturally, to draw 
a parallel between himself and the insect, whose determination of 
purpose he admired; and with a superstition, which no one 
acquainted with the human mind will pronounce unnatural, be 
resolved that he would regulate his own conduct by its ultimate 
success or failure. The seventh effort was made: the spider 
attained its object, and fixed its web, and Bruce, not a little encou- 
raged by this augury, dreamed no more of deserting Scotland. He 
accordingly retired into the more mountainous and inaccessible 
parts of the country, and whilst the English beset his haunts on 
every side, had the good fortune to escape the toils which were laid 
for him.*—[{Much has been said of the extraordinary consequences 
of the fall of a tea-cup upon a lady’s gown; here is another cir- 


cumstance affording a similar opportunity to moralize upon the 
apparent disproportion of causes and effects. The movements of 
the insect appear equally trivial, in comparison with the results of its 
success ; but the determination of Bruce to be guided by it, gives to 
this trifle an interest which the former had not. In the first 
instance, circumstances are traced back to a mere accident; in 
second, we look forward, and see the destinies of nations hanging 
upon the slender web of an insect, as it is spun under the almost 
superstitious observation of the discomfited warrior.] 


PRIVILEGE OF THE GOATS OF THE ROYAL MANORS. 

The winter soon approached; and the king (Bruce) with two 
hundred men, which was all that was now left him, found it impos- 
sible to maintain himself amongst the mountains, amidst the snow 
showers which began to fall, and the hunger and cold which every 
day grew more intense and grievous. He determined therefore to 
push forward as rapidly as he could to Kintyre, from which he 
trusted to sail for Ireland; and he dispatched Sir Neil Campbell 
with a small company to procure ships and provisions amongst his 
kinsmen who inhabited that country, from whom he confidently 
looked for support and assistance. He then continued his progress 
to Leclilbaiead, which he reached on the third day after Campbell 
had left him, towards evening. It was in vain, however, that he 
looked along the shore, in hopes of finding a boat to ferry them 
across the lake ; and he was compelled to take up his quarters in a 
cave near Craigrostan, into the narrow entrance of which he and 
his men were glad to creep, that they might shelter themselves 


* This tradition is strongly corroborated by the fact, that at the present 


day, in Scotland, uo individual of the name of Bruce will willingly kill a 
spider. 


from the inclemency of the weather. _On lying down to sleep, they 
were suddenly terrified by hearing in the dark, a stirring and breath- 
ing around them, and began to fear that they had entered a den 
occupied by more desperate outlaws than themselves: but on strik- 
ing a light, the shaggy countenances and towering horns of a flock 
of wild goats presented themselves, and mirth and laughter suc- 
ceeded to serious alarm, It is said that Bruce was much amused 
with the adventure, and so pleased with his companions of the 
night, whose warm breath and shaggy coats were agreeable to men 
so poorly provided against the winter cold, than he ever after took 
an especial liking to the goat species; and when he came to be 
king, made a humourous provision, that on the manors belonging 
to the crown, all goats should be grass-mail free—that is, should 
pay no rent for their pasture. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Dramatists AND Manacers.—Mr Kenney, in the preface to 
his new play, states some painful facts of discourtesy and difficulties 
against which dramatists have to contend in their intercourse with 
managers. As to the particular establishment (Drury Lane) of 
which Mr Kenney writes, it is said there is too much cause for 
complaint; nor is Mr Kenney, if all that is reported be true, the 
only author who has experienced, in his dealings with the con- 
ductors, similar treatment. ‘ J state these facts at present, as well 
as those which precede, not in anger, but deliberately. I state 
them in an honest spirit of self-defence, and in the common cause 
of my brother dramatists. I state them, because I have found in 
this theatre an obtuse, an intractable, and an unblushing insensi- 
bility to the claims of authors in every way, which is only aggra- 
vated by forbearance. I state them because we have become so 
signally and so peculiarly the victims of the changed conditions of 
the London theatres, that, at a time when the spirit of reform and 
justice is abroad, it may seem good to the enlightened and influen- 
tial portion of the patrons of the drama, that some efforts should 
be made in our behalf, either in the way of legislative protection, 
or relieving the regular drama from a monopoly so open to abuse. 
It is for these reasons that I begin to feel that grievances of this 
nature, increasing as they are, should no longer .be indolently lost 
sight of, or dissipated, as mine have hitherto been, by a good night’s 
sleep, or a walk in Regent’s park.’—A(las. 














Miss Fanny Kemsure’s face is not regularly handsome, but 





she has a fine and flexible brow, with eyes and hair like Mrs 
Siddons in her finest time. In stature she is rather short, but with 
such admirable carriage and invariable grace of action, that on the 
stage, she appears fully of woman’s height. Her voice is at once 
sweet and powerful; and blest with a clear ‘ Kemble’ understand- 
| ing, (for it is peculiar to her family), she has likewise fine literary 

talent, having written a tragedy of great interest, besides lighter 

pieces of admirable verse. Her manner in private is characterised 
| by ease, and that modest gravity which I believe must belong to 

high tragie genius, and which, in Mrs Siddons, was strictly natural 
to her, though, from being peculiar in the general gaiety of society, 
it was often thought assumed.—Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Hoemiuity in a Bisnor.—It was early in his (Sir Thomas’s) 
career, while living, I think, in Broad street, that Dr Tracy, the 
Bishop of had fixed a sitting as early in the day as eleven 
| o’clock. Mr Lawrence’s friend, Mr Charles Moore, brother to Sir 

John Moore, called in, and being a man of wit, and of the most 
delightful conversation, time flew with the young friends; and at 
nearly one o’clock, the Bishop was only recollected by his want of 
punctuality. On Mr Moore’s going away, their consternation was 
great, to find the Bishop over a poor fire, in the outer room, where 
he owned he had been more than an hour, having interdicted the 
servant from breaking up what he called so joyous a tete-d-téte.— 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

A Saintiy Sivner.—St Bernard’s austerity of life is a favorite 
theme with the monkish chroniclers. On one occasion, he happened 
to fix his eyes on the face of a woman; but immediately reflecting 
that this was temptation, he ran to a pond, and leaped up to his 
neck into the water, which was then as cold as ice, to punish him- 


self and to vanquish the enemy.—Achievements of the Knights of 
Malta. 





A FRIEND COMMENDED. 
Wonder not that I call a man so young my friend : 
His worth is great ; valiant he is, and temperate ; 
And one that never thinks his life his own, 
If his friend need it. When he was a boy, 
As oft as I returned (as, without boast 
I brought home conquest) he would gaze upon me, 
And view me round, to find in what one limb 
The virtue lay to do those things he heard. 
Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickness of the edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it: he oft would make me smile at this. 
His youth did promise much, and his ripe years 
Will see it all performed. The Maid’s Tragedy. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Kino’s THEATRE.—I1 Matrimonio Segreto— Guillaume Tell —Tancredi—~— La 
Bayadere. 


Droury-Lane.—The Legion of Honour—The Brigand—Timour the Tartar. 








Covent-GARDEN.—Napoleon Buonaparte—Hide and Seek. 
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THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Suaxkspeare’s Tragedy of 
CORIOLANUS. 


ROMANS. 
Volumnia, Miss Huddart. Virgilia (for this night only) Miss Phillips. 
Valeria, Miss Faucit. Servilia, Mrs Newcombe. 
Caius Marcius, Mr Macready. Menenius Agrippa. Mr Dowton. 
Young Marcius, Miss Marshall. Cominius, Mr H. Wallack. 
Sicinius Velutus, Mr Thompson. Junius Brutus, Mr Younge- 
Ist Citizen, Mr Webster. 2nd Citizen, Mr Ross. 3rd Citizen, Mr Howard. 
Citizen, Mr Honner. Fulvius, Mr C. Jones. Appius, Mr Cooke. 
VOLSCIANS. 
Sextus, Mr Howell. Lucius, Mr Cathie. 
Tullus Aufidius, Mr Cooper. Volusius, Mr J. Vining. 


In the course of the evening, Spontini’s Overture to ‘ Ferdinand Cortez ; Rossini’ 
Overture to ‘ Tancredi;’ and Wioter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 


After which an Entertainment, in One Act, called 
THE CRITIC, OR A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. 


{By SHerivan.] 
Tilburina, Mrs ~— Confidant, Mrs C. Jones 
Ist Niece, Mrs Webster. 


Mr Thompson M coupe “war: oe 
Dan r " Sneer, Mr r. , Mr y- 
so Under Prompter, Mr C. Jones. James, Mr Honner. 

Mrs Dangle, Mrs Newcombe. 

Tracep1ans.—Don Ferolo Whikerandos, Mr Liston. Beef-Eater, Mr Harley. 
Governor of Tilbury Fort, Mr W. Bennet. Earl of Leicester, Mr Webster. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr Ross. Sir Christopher Hatton, Mr Tayleure. 

Burleigh, Mr Andrews. Ist Sentinel, Mr Eaton. 
Master of the Herse, Mr Richardson. 2nd Sentinel, Mr Dowsing. 
To conclude with the Grand Dramatic Spectacle, called 
BLUE BEARD. 
In which Mr Cooke’s Magnificent Stud of Horses will appear. 

Fatima, Mrs Waylett. Irene, Miss Byfeld. Beda, Miss S. Phillips. 
Abomelique, Mr Younge. Ibrahim, Mr W. Bennett. Hassan, Mr Horner. 
Selim, Mr Horn (who will introduce the Song of ‘ ‘ Love’s Empire.’ 
{Shacabac, Mr Harley. ist Spahi, Mr Yarnold. 
2nd Spahi, Mr Bland. 3rd Spahi, Mr C. Jones. 4th Spahi, Mr Eaton. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great; Popping the Question ; and Blue Beard. 








FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


LA LUNE DE MIEL: OU, LES SABOTIERS, ' 
Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de M. Scrispe. 
Poleska, Mile. Léontine Fay. Le Baronne de Vladimir, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Micheline, Mule. Eliza. Le Comte de Woronski, M. Alfred. 
Koulikoff, M. Gamard. Jean, M. Préval. Un Postillon, M. Arnaud. 


Suivi de 


LA SOMNAMBULE. 
Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de MM. Scrise et DELAVIGNE. 

La Somnambule, Mile. Léontine Fay. Marie, Mme. Gamard. 
M. Dormeuil, M. St. Aubert. Frédéric de Luzi, M. Paulin. 
Gustave de Mauléon, M. Alfred. Baptiste, M. Laporte. 

On Finira par 
LA DEMOISELLE A MARIER,. 

Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte,de MM. Scrise et MELESVILLE. 
Camille, Mile. Léontine Fay. adame Dumesnil, Mme. Préval. 
M. Dumesnil, M. oe. Alphonse de Luceval, M. Alfred. 
Ducoudrai, M.Gamard. Baptiste, M. Guenée. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 


COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 

Part Il.—‘ The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New MooeeR? Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 

Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini; 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoun; 

Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M, Jolly. 


French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. | Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 

Bumbong, Miss Rumens. 

Napoleon, Mr i . ertrand, Mr C. Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Montholon, Mr Lee, i of Benevento, Mr Young. | 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Ca Boncour, Mr Ransford. 

Sergeant Dupont, Mr D. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hill. 

t Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, Mr Asbury. Chief Deputy, Mr Tully. 
de Vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery. 
Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, Mr Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C, Pitt. 
Russians.—Peterhoff, Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 
’ English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcombe, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. _— Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 
THE. FOREST OF BONDY. 
Dame Gertrude, Madame Simon. Ursula, Miss Vincent. 


| AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédéé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. ier, Mr Bartley. Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. General  ~ » Mr Compton. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. ~ oy Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones, 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 
General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
unot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, MrG. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 


Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 


General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 

Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
tan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 
Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
ommandant Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. 


Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-General Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colone! Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kihler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 

Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 

Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 

Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 

Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. | Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 


Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. Mr mae 3 Mr Blanchard, 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom D » Mr Keeley. at Rooney, Mr Power. 


To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte ; and The Waterman. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
The Music composed by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 

Albert, Mr Keppell. aron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Pescara, Mr Marshall. Foscari, Mr Munroe. Alberto, Mr G. Smith. 
Julio, Mr Willing. Gerald, Master Smith. Pietro, Mr Young. 
High Priest, Mr Jones. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. | Nixonomed, Mr Spencer. 


To which will be added a New Farcetta, called 


DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
[From the French, by Mr Bagnett.] 


Mrs ————. Miss Wells. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
And Mr Augustus Podger, M: Wilkinson. 


To conclude with a New Musical Entertainment, called 


BARON TRENCK. 


Countess Holtsdorff, Miss Stohwasser. Victorine, Mise Ayres. 
Baron Trenck, Mr Green. Count of Linsdorf, Mr Munroe. 
Major Muffiedorf, Mr Marshall. Augustus, Mr G. Lejeune. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke. 
Francois Bassontrompdorf, Mr Forrester. 





— Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Shepherd of Derwent Vale 
—Martha Willis, the Maid Servant—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 


Cooke’s Eguestrian Crrcus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud— 
Quang Celis—The Magician— Unlucky Valet. 


Royat Pavition Tueatre.—The Field of the Cloth 





The Seneschal, Mr Almar. General Gontran, Mr Gough. Landry, Mr Asbury. 
Chevalier Macaire, Mr D. Pitt. | Aubri di Mont Didier, Mr C. Hill. 
, Mr Vale. Eloi, Mlle. Resier. 


of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 
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